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MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
FOSTER HOMES"! 


By HAROLD M. SKEELS 


Iowa CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION 
Strate UNIversity or Iowa 
Iowa Crry, Iowa 


STUDY of the mental development 

of Iowa children placed in foster 
homes in that state is being carried on 
cooperatively by the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, the Bureau of 
Child Welfare of the Iowa Board of 
Control of State Institutions, and the 


*This paper was presented at American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Section I, Subsection B, 
December 28, 1937. 

1 The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Mae Habenicht, Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Child Welfare, for approving and 
encouraging such a study of foster children, and 
for her helpful suggestions; to Senator Harry 
C. White, Senator F. M. Stevens, and Mr. E. H. 
Felton, members of the Iowa Board of Control 
of State Institutions, who have at all times co- 
operated in making possible research studies of 
state wards; to Mr. Syl McCauley, Superin- 
tendent of the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 
and Miss Laura E. Taft, Executive Director of 
the Iowa Children’s Home Society, from which 
institutions children reported in this study were 
placed; to Miss Marie Skodak and Miss Natalie 
A. King, assistant psychologists of the Board 
of Control, who made many of the examinations 
and who rendered material assistance in setting 
up this study; and to Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
Director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, who has made possible this study. 


Iowa Children’s Home Society. The 
subjects of the study are children from 
the lower social, economic, and educa- 
tional levels who have been placed in 
average and superior foster homes at 
very young ages. As planned, the study 
will comprise repeated mental measure- 
ments on these children over a long pe- 
riod of time, including tests at two-year 
intervals during the preschool ages, and 
from two to three measurements during 
the elementary school years. 

The study as now presented is the first 
unit of this intended long-time investi- 
gation and includes only children who 
were placed in foster homes under six 
months of age. From this it may be seen 
that these children have therefore ex- 
perienced essentially only the environ- 
ment of the foster homes. 

It may be stated that this study was 
not set up with any preconceived ideas 
as to the effect of the environment on 
growth of intelligence. It grew, instead, 
out of the regular clinical program. The 
Bureau of Child Welfare requires that a 
child remain in a foster home at least 
twelve months before adoption is com- 
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pleted. On February 1, 1934, a policy 
was established whereby no child cou!d 
be adopted until a psychological exami- 
nation had been made. A similar policy 
was adopted by the Iowa Children’s 
Home Society, February 1, 1935. 
Examiners visiting foster homes for 
the purpose of making these psycholog- 
ical examinations would expect to find 
frequent cases of retarded children, 
judging from the histories of the true 
parents. When these examinations re- 
peatedly failed to show such retardation, 
it seemed important that a more ex- 
tended study on a research basis be 
made. A total) of 147 children, all placed 
under six montis, have been included in 
this study. This includes all children 
placed through the Bureau of Child 
Welfare of the Board of Control for 
whom application for completion of 
adoption was made from February 1, 
1934, to May 31, 1936, and those from 
the Iowa Children’s Home Society from 
February 1, 1935, to May 31, 1936. 


the Iowa Children’s Home Society and 
forty from the Bureau of Child Welfare, 
slight selectivity in placement was evi- 
denced. Even with selectivity in place- 
ment, the range within which selection 
would be possible is very limited, as chil- 
dren available for adoption come from 
the lower levels of society. However, 
since findings on the second group even 
with slight selectivity in placement are 
comparable to those in the first group. 
both groups have been combined for pur- | 
poses of this study. 


EDUCATIONAL, ECONOMIC, AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STATUS OF TRUE PARENTS 


Educational attainment of true moth- 
ers (N = 137) in terms of grade comple- 
tion shows a mean of 9.7 school grades 
finished (Table I); 14.6 per cent had 
less than an eighth grade education and 
only 6.6 per cent had any college work 
at all. None of the mothers was a col- 
lege graduate (Table II). 

Intelligence tests (Stanford-Binet) 


TABLE I 


MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION, AND MEDIAN COMPARISONS OF EDUCATION AND 
OccuPATIONAL STaTus OF TRUE AND Foster PARENTS 


True Parents | Foster Parents 
Factors Stand- Stand- 
ard de- — Mean | ard de- 
viation viation 
Occupational status of fathers 
(UT. Comers) 107 5.6 1.61 6 147 3.4 1.55 3 
Education of fathers” (School 
grade completed) .......... 90 10.5 2.61 11 142 12.0 3.33 12 
Education of mothers (School 
grade completed) . 137 9.7 2.22 10 141 12.1 2.65 12 
Midparent education (Sehool 
grade completed) i nccccciccnn 88 10.1 1.97 10 139 118 2.66 12 


Of this group, seventy-three children 
placed by the Bureau of Child Welfare 
prior to 1935 were reported in an earlier 
study (5). In that study selective place- 


_ment was found not to be an influencing 


factor. With the addition of seventy- 
four cases later studied, thirty-four from 


were available on seventy-eight of the 
147 mothers. The mean IQ for this 
group of seventy-eight was 87.0. While 
only 12.8 per cent of these seventy- 
eight mothers had IQ’s above 100, 28 
per cent had IQ’s below 80. Since the 
educational and socio-economic status 
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TABLE It 
EpvucaTIONn OF TRUE AND Foster PARENTS 
True Parents Foster Parents 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- | Per Num-| Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
Graduate work (one or more 
years) 1 11 14 9.8 2 14 
College graduate 3 3.3 20 14.1 22 15.6 
Some college work (one or more 
years) 11 12.2 9 6.6 24 16.9 30 21.3 
High school graduate .................. 29 32.2 34 24.8 26 18.3 42 29.8 
Some high school work (one or 
more years) 19 21.1 44 32.1 22 15.5 22 15.6 
Grade school graduate ................. 19 21.1 30 21.9 36 25.4 21 14.9 
Seventh grade or below .................. 8 8.8 20 14.6 2 1.4 


* School grade completed. 


of these seventy-eight mothers did not 
differ from the other mothers included 
in the group of 147, it is felt that this 
level of intelligence may be taken as rep- 
resentative of the group as a whole. 

The true fathers’ education is not ma- 
terially higher than that of the true 
mothers—the mean grade completed by 
the fathers being 10.5 as against 9.7 for 
the mothers (Table I). Only 4.4 per 
cent of the true fathers were college 
graduates; only 16.6 per cent had had 
any college work, and 29.9 per cent had 
only eighth grade education or less 
(Table IT). 

Occupational status of the true fathers 
has been measured using the classifica- 
tion of occupations of employed males 
in the United States from the report of 
the Fourteenth Census of the United 
States, Volume 4, 1920 (4). This report 
classifies occupations in seven groups, 
grading downward from one to seven. 
Group I represents the professional oc- 
cupations; Group II, semi-professional 
and managerial; Group III, clerical, 
skilled trades, and retail business; 
Group IV, farmers; Group V, semi- 
skilled occupations, minor clerical posi- 
tions, and minor business; Group VI, 
slightly skilled trades and other occupa- 
tions requiring little training or ability ; 


and Group VII, day laborers of all 
classes. 

On such a classification of occupations, 
true fathers show a mean occupational 
status of 5.6 (Table I). Only 37 per 
cent of true fathers classed in the low- 
est level, day laborers. Only 18.6 per 
cent classed above Group V—that of 
semiskilled occupations (Figure I). 

Comparisons of the percentage of true 
and foster fathers at the different oecu- 
pational levels in relation to the popula- 
tion in general are shown in the follow- 
ing tabulations: 


True Foster General 
Ocsuge- Fathers Fathers | Population 
Bis 
a Zz Zz 
2 18 20 | 13.6 2.5 
2 18 | 15 | 10.2 4.7 
... | 11 | 47 | 32.0 14.4 
5 4.7 | 33 | 224 18.7 
| 26 | 243 25 | 17.0 27.4 
VI .. | 21 | 19.6 5 3.4 13.2 
Van «. 40 | 37.4 2 14 19.0 


A qualitative analysis of social his- 
tories seems to justify the conclusion 
that within these educational and occu- 
pational classifications of true parents, 
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Teve FATHERS 


FOSTER FATHERS 


Fig. 1.—Distribution of occupational levels of true and foster fathers as compared with the 


general population. 


the individuals represent the lower levels 
in such groups. Many of these fathers 
and mothers dropped out of school be- 
cause of having reached their limit of 
achievement and in no sense of the word 
represent the averages of their grade 
placements. Similarly, not only were 
81 per cent of the fathers of the lowest 
three occupational levels, but a large 
percentage was not self-supporting and 
was known to relief agencies over a long 
period of time. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE FOSTER 
CHILDREN 


Mental development can be reported 
at this time only in terms of the first 
mental test of the consecutive. growth 
series. At the present time the second 
series of tests is being given after an in- 
terval of a year to a year and one-half 
from the first examinations. While these 
first examinations were imperative at 
young ages from the clinical require- 
ment in completing adoption, it was 
felt equally important, from the research 
standpoint (in a study of environmental 
influences as related to growth of intelli- 
gence), to have records of mental devel- 
opment during the preschool years be- 


fore the leveling effects of attendance in 
the public schools. 

As standard measures of intelligence, 
the Kuhlmann and Stanford Revisions 
of the Binet Seale have been used. Chil- 
dren under three and one-half years of 
age at the time of examination were 
given the Kuhlmann Revision and those 
over that age the Stanford Revision. 
The mean chronclogical age at the time 
of placement was two and seven-tenths 
months with no child over six months of 
age. At the time of examination the 
children were from a year and one-half 
to six years of age with a mean chrono- 
logical age of two years. 

Results indicate the mean IQ of the 


E 


Chronological age in 
months at time of 
placement 145 | 2.7 1.6 2.6 

Chronological age in 
months at time of 


examination ....... | 147 | 23.8 | 14.2 | 18.8 
Mental age in 

months at time of 

examination ......... . | 147 | 27.2 | 15.0 | 22.5 
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group to be 115.4. Of the 147 children, 
96 per cent class as normal or above. 
Only 4 per cent were below average and 
none below the dull normal level. Sixty- 
five per cent classed as of superior intel- 
ligence, that is with IQ’s of 110 or 
above. Forty-one per cent had IQ’s of 
120 or above. 

Dickson (1) studied a group of 150 
first-grade children in their own homes. 
They were grouped according to differ- 
ent paternal occupational levels using 
the Taussig Seale. Dickson found a 
mean IQ of 112.5 for classes I and Il 
(professional and business) combined, 
and a mean IQ of 82.5 for classes V and 
VI (farmers and unskilled laborers) 
combined. The children reported in this 
study whose fathers would compare fa- 
vorably with Dickson’s groups V and 
VI do not give that expectancy in level 
of intelligence, but rather compare fa- 
vorably with the findings on children 
from paternal occupational Groups I 
and II. 

Goodenough (4, p. 45), using the 
Kuhlmann-Binet in a study of two-, 
three-, and four-year-old children in 
their own homes, reports for the differ- 
ent paternal occupational levels mean 
IQ’s for Group I as 116.1; Group II 
as 111.7; and Group VI as 96.0. While 
the level of intelligence for children 
from the lower occupational levels is 
somewhat higher than that reported by 
Dickson (1) when he used the Stanford 
scale on children somewhat older, yet the 
levels for the higher occupational groups 
are comparable. Here again the foster 
home children in the present study are 
as high as those reported by Goodenough 
for children from occupational Groups 
I and II. 

In connection with a study of the 
mental development of children in rela- 
tion to preschool attendance, Wellman 
(7) found that a group of 591 children 
whose fathers had a mean occupational 
level of 1.6 showed a mean IQ of 112 at 
the time of initial enrolment. Mean IQ 


for children reported in the present 
study is comparable to those reported 
by these other investigators for occupa- 
tional levels I and II. 

In the following tabulation, data have 
been analyzed further in relation to type 
of test and age at time of test. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five children (under 
three and one-half years of age at the 
time of examination) given the Kuhl- 
mann-Binet had a mean IQ of 116.3, and 
twenty-two children (over three and 
one-half years) given the Stanford-Binet 
had a mean IQ of 109.9, showing those 
given the Stanford to have a mean IQ 
6.4 points lower. 


Intelligence Quotients 
|. |i 
Zz = 


Age at examination 


Below 24 months | 99 | 119.0 | 13.2 | 120.2 

Above 24 months | 48 | 107.9 | 14.4 | 110.7 

Above 36 months 27 | 107.9 | 12.7 | 108.7 
mm wae... 147 | 115.4 | 14.5 | 116.6 
Kind of examina 

tion 
Kuhlmann-Binet | 125 | 116.3 | 14.6 | 117.5 
Stanford-Binet 22 | 109.9 | 13.1 


When divided by age levels, ninety- 
nine children under twenty-four months 
at time of examination showed a mean 
IQ of 119.0; forty-eight children above 
twenty-four months, 107.9; and twenty- 
seven children above thirty-six months, 
107.9. At this stage of the study, with 
so few cases at the higher age levels, it 
would seem inadvisable to draw conclu- 
sions as to this difference between ages. 
Many factors may be operating to cause 
this, such as differences in efficiency of 
mental stimulation offered by the home 
at different child age levels, differences 
in parent-child relationships between 
those that apply for adoption at the end 
of twelve months and those that wait for 
four years, chance differences in sam- 
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plings at the different ages, and possible 
faulty standardization of the tests. 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIO-ECONOMIC, AND 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF 
FOSTER PARENTS 


The educational level of foster parents 
was, of course, materially higher than 
that of true parents, although differences 
are not great in terms of central tenden- 
cies (Table I). Foster mothers had a 
grade completion mean of 12.1, which 
was 2.4 grades higher than that of the 
true mothers. Foster fathers with a 
mean grade completed of 12.0 were 1.5 
grades higher than true fathers. Ex- 
tremes in educational differences were 
more marked (Table II). Whereas only 
16.6 per cent of true fathers took some 
college work, 40.8 per cent of the foster 
fathers had had some college work, 23.9 
per cent were college graduates, and 9.8 
per cent had taken graduate work. At 
the other end of the scale, while 8.8 per 
cent of the true fathers and 14.6 per 
cent of the true mothers had had less 
than eighth grade schooling, no foster 
father and only two foster mothers had 
dropped out of school before completing 
the eighth grade. 

More marked differences were shown 
between true and foster paternal occupa- 
tions (Table I and Figure 1). Using 
the same occupational classifications, the 
mean for foster fathers was 3.4 as 
against 5.6 for true fathers, showing a 
difference of 2.2 in mean level in favor 
of the foster group. In contrast with 
the 57.0 per cent of the true fathers who 
classed below Group V, less than 5 per 
cent of the foster fathers so rated. While 
only 18.6 per cent of the true fathers 
placed in the first four occupational 
groups, 78.2 per cent of the foster 
fathers were so classified (tabulation p. 
35 and Figure 1). 

Qualitative differences between true 
and foster parents within educational 
and occupational group levels make for 
an even greater spread than is shown by 


group classification levels. While it was 
stated that true parents represented a 
weighting on the lower levels within di- 
visions, it is probably equally apparent 
that foster parents fall in the upper 
range within units of comparison. For 
example, the brick layer whose home is 
being considered for the placement of a 
child must not only have an acceptable 
occupation but must be successful in this 
position. Success is thought of in terms 


of his management of finances being - 


such that he is not heavily in debt, of 
his satisfactory maintenance of a home 
over a period of years, and of his ability 
financially to take on the additional obli- 
gation of one more members in the fam- 
ily. In addition, his social adjustment 
in the community must be satisfactory. 
Favorable references must be furnished 
by the banker, minister, doctor, and at 
least one other, recommending the place- 
ment of a child in the home. Meeting all 
these requirements would of necessity 
result in a definite selection upward 
within these more general group classi- 
fications. 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN IN 

RELATION TO FACTORS PERTAINING 

TO TRUE AND FOSTER PARENTS 

Comparative correlations between 
children’s IQ’s and factors relating to 
true and foster parents, including IQ of 
true mothers and education of true and 
foster parents, show little relationship 
as measured by correlation techniques. 
A zero correlation (.04+.08) was ob- 
tained between true mothers’ IQ’s and 
children’s IQ’s. The highest correlation 
was with education of true mothers and 
children’s IQ which was only .12 + .06. 
The next highest correlation was with 
education of foster father and children’s 
IQ which was .10+ .06 shown below. 
This lack of relationship between the 
foster child’s IQ and the true mother’s 
IQ is comparable to that found by Snygg 
(6). He studied 312 children from the 
Toronto Infants’ Home. The children 
were placed in foster homes from in- 
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True Parents Foster P ts 
Factors Relating to 
Parents Probable Probable 

Number r Number r 
Education of father ........ 90 + 05 + 07 142 +.10 + .06 
Education of mother ..... 137 +.12 + .06 141 — .05 + .06 
Midparent education ..... 88 + 08 + 07 139 + + .08 
Mother TQ 78 + .04 +.08 


fancy to three years of age and were ex- 
amined at ages from one to twelve years. 
He obtained a correlation of +.13 be- 
tween children’s and mothers’ IQ’s. 

In the following tabulation compari- 
sons have been made of children’s IQ’s 
as relating to IQ levels of true mothers. 
(See also Figure 2.) A mean IQ of 
116.5 was obtained for all children whose 


IQ Level of Mean Mean IQ 
Mothers Number of of 

Mothers | Children 

100 and above 14 105.3 117.6 

23 94.3 116.2 

19 84.9 116.8 

13 75.2 119.7 

9 61.6 112.0 

78 87.0 116.7 

22 69.6 116.5 


true mother’s IQ fell at the borderline 
or feeble-minded level (below 80). The 
mean IQ of this group of children from 
the mothers of lower intelligence was 
only 0.2 of a point lower than that of 
the entire group of children in this study. 
These findings are higher than those of 
Freeman (2) in his study of foster chil- 
dren from defective parents. He found 
a mean IQ of 95.1 on eighty-six children 
who had one defective parent and who 
had been removed from their own homes 
before the age of five. However, these 
children were placed at materially 
younger ages than those studied by 
Freeman. 

In making a direct comparison of in- 
telligence tests on young children with 


these obtained on adults, some reserva- 
tion must be indicated. The Stanford- 
Binet is not primarily designed for use 
on adults. However, since these data 
were available on a considerable number 
of the true mothers, it was felt to be of 
sufficient interest to be included. An 
evaluation of the case histories show 
educational, occupational, and economic 
levels of true mothers to be in line with 
the expectancy for individuals whose in- 
telligence would approximate the scores 
obtained by these true mothers. 

In making further comparisons of 
children’s IQ’s as relating to factors per- 
taining to true parents, small differences 
are shown for differences in levels of 
education of parents and for differences 
in occupational levels of fathers. 

Using midparent education of true 
parents in comparison with children’s 
intelligence, little difference was noted 
between higher and lower educational 
levels. Children (N=21) from parents 
whose midparent educational status was 
twelfth grade or over had a mean IQ of 
114.7 as against a mean IQ of 112.9 for 
children (N=20) from parents whose 
midparent educational level was eighth 
grade or less. 

Comparisons of children’s intelligence 
with the occupational levels of foster 
fathers suggest a tendency toward posi- 
tive relationship as children’s age in- 
creases (Table III and Figure 3). Com- 
bining children from the higher oceupa- 
tional levels including Groups I, II, and 
III, and comparing them with those of 
the lower occupational levels, Groups 
IV, V, VI, and VII, for all children 
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Fie. 2.—Mean IQ’s of true mothers and children placed in foster homes. 


Status of Children 
£ hs Children’s 
g | 1Q’s 
Education of 
mothers 
Grade 12 or 
more ........... 43 20.7 116.5 115.0 
Grade 8 or 
29.3 112.6 115.5 
Edueation of 
fathers 
Grade 12 or 
44 24.0 115.0 112.0 
Grade 8 or 
ey 27 24.6 113.6 116.0 
Father’s Oc 
cupational 
Rating 
Classes I, II, 
19.8 123.0 121.0 
Class VII... | 40 24.8 115.0 117.0 
Midparent edu- 
cation 
Grade 12 or 
more ............ 21 21.1 114.7 112.0 
Grade 8 or 
28.4 112.9 116.0 


(chronological age between groups being 
comparable) gave mean IQ’s of 118 and 


112 respectively. When compared by 
ages, children under twenty-four months 
of age showed a difference of 5 points 
mean IQ in favor of the higher occupa- 
tional levels. For children over twenty- 
four months a difference of 10.1 points 
mean IQ was obtained in favor of the 
higher occupational groups, and for chil- 
dren over thirty-six u«nths a similar 
difference of 12.1 points mean IQ. The 
numbers at these higher ages are so 
few and the range of ages is so limited 
that it is impossible to draw definite con- 
clusions as to an increased relationship 
between foster paternal occupational 
levels and differences in intelligence with 
increase in the age of the child. How- 
ever, the data at present point in that 
direction. 

Although correlation techniques show 
little relationship with education or oc- 
cupational status of either true or foster 
parents, the fact yet remains that the 
level of intelligence of these children is 
higher than would be expected for chil- 
dren whose fathers were of comparable 
occupational levels. In fact, these chil- 
dren compare favorably with those from 
the highest occupational levels, Groups 
I and II. 
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130 7 
106 O¢CUPATIONAL GROUPS IZ VL 
| 115 
| 10 alll 
105 


NUMBER 6265 5346 29 19 I9 8 


ALL BELOW ABOVE ABOVE 
AGES 24 MONTHS 24 MONTHS 36 MONTHS 


Fic. 3.—Mean IQ’s of children according to occupational status of foster fathers and age at 
time of examination. 


The question may be asked as to why that of the true parents. Data obtained 
these children class higher than might to date do not permit drawing conclu- 
be expected from the educational and _ si#ns on this point, although some infer- 


TABLE III 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND MEDIANS OF CHILDREN’s IQ’s IN RELATION 
TO OccUPATIONAL LEVELS or Foster FATHERS 


Children 
Oceupational Levels of Mean IQ s 
Foster Fathers Number | Age, Mean Standard | Median 
Months Deviation 
Groups I, II, III combined 
82 25.3 118.0 13.5 117.9 
Groups IV, V, VI, VII combined 
(all children) 65 23.4 112.0 14.8 114.5 
Groups I, II, III combined 
(children below 24 months) ....... 53 16.1 121,3 13.5 123.8 
Groups IV, V, VI, VII combined 
(children below 24 months) ...... 46 16.7 116.3 12.0 119.2 
Groups I, II, III combined 
(children abcve 24 months) ........ 29 42.1 111.9 11.8 114.4 
Groups IV, V, VI, VII combined 
(children above 24 months) ....... 19 39.5 101.8 15.4 97.0 ‘ 
Groups I, II, III combined 
| (children above 36 months) ...... 19 48.8 111.5 11.9 110.0 
Groups IV, V, VI, VII combined 
| (children above 36 months) ...... 8 52.2 99.4 11.5 96.5 


occupational status of the foster parents, ences may be cited as possible factors. 
which in itself is materially higher than It has been previously indicated that the 
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foster parents represent a selection up- 
ward within general classifications, such 
as educational achievement and paternal 
occupational status. 

It is possible that there are other fac- 
tors, which we are unable to measure 
quantitatively, that affect the mental de- 
velopment of the child to a much greater 
degree than differences of educational 
and occupational levels. Parent-child 
relationships within gross group classifi- 
cations may be of significant importance. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that 
these foster parents are vitally interested 
in having a child in the home or they 
would not go to all the effort necessary 
to bring this about. With this great in- 
terest, such parents may take greater 
cognizance of the need for play equip- 
ment, books, and nature study trips than 
do true parents who suddenly find them- 
selves confronted with the problem of 
rearing a child for whom little prepara- 
tion had been made. Such parents may 
also be more willing to answer questions 
put by the two-year-old and thus en- 
courages that habit and method of quest 
for knowledge, whereas the ordinary 
parent may more frequently discourage 
the child in similar situations. 

It is quite possible that a home of 
rather low educational and occupational 
level may be highly stimulating to the 
mental development of a two-year-old 
but materially less stimulating to a four- 
year-old child. It is hoped, as the study 
progresses and repeated measurements 
on the same children are obtained, that 
further information may be secured 
concerning some of these factors. 


SUMMARY 


As the first unit of a study of the 
mental development of children in foster 
homes, results have been reported on 147 
children placed under six months of age. 
Mental tests were obtained on all chil- 
dren twelve to sixty months after place- 
ment. Histories of both true and foster 
parents, including educational attain- 


ment, occupational status, and economic 
security have been evaluated. 

Findings to date seem to indicate the 
following : 

1. The mean level of intelligence of 
these children is higher than would be 
expected for children coming from the 
educational, socio-economic, and occupa- 
tional level represented by the true 
parents. 

2. The mental level of these children 
compares favorably with that reported © 
by Goodenough, Wellman, and Dickson 
for children of similar age from superior 
occupational levels, Groups I and II. 

3. A zero correlation was obtained be- 
tween true mother’s IQ and child’s IQ. 

4. While the relationship between 
children’s IQ’s and foster fathers’ occu- 
pational status is not marked, the lim- 
ited number of cases at the older pre- 
school ages suggests a positive relation- 
ship as age increases. 
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WHAT COURSES ARE ESSENTIAL FOR WORK IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 


By Epwarp B. GREENE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


N the fall of 1936 a committee was ap- 

pointed by the Michigan Psychological 
Association to conduct an inquiry as to 
what courses of instruction were con- 
sidered by members of the association to 
be essential for clinical psychological 
work. The committee consisted of Drs. 
Wilson McTeer, Marian Fitz-Simons, 
Gertha Williams, and the writer. 

After a preliminary draft had been 
passed around and criticized, the ques- 
tionnaire (without the figures) shown in 
Table I was mimeographed and sent to 
the members of the Michigan Psychologi- 
eal Association. Twenty-seven replies 
were received, representing about one- 
half of the members. Fifteen persons 
held Ph.D. degrees and twelve held M.A. 
degrees. These persons were all working 
in full-time paid positions. Six were in 
college teaching, eight in school clinics, 
five in state institutions, three in clinics 
operated by private foundations or or- 
ganizations, two in industrial personnel 
work, one in a court clinic, and two did 
not designate their positions. These per- 
sons had had graduate training in Smith, 
Michigan, Ohio State, Duke, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Columbia, Chicago, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin. Thus, although 
this is a small sample, it does represent 
a fair cross-section of persons in clinical 
positions, with training from various 
parts of the country. 


RESULTS 


Each person was asked to indicate 
when each course should be taken and the 
optimum number of semester hours. 


The results shown in Table I indicate 
some very interesting tendencies. The 
courses marked ‘‘U’’ (to indicate that 
they should be completed in undergradu- 
ate work) showed a plurality of more 
than 30 per cent and showed more than 7 
per cent difference from either of the 
other groups. This was also done for 
courses marked ‘‘M’”’ (to indicate inclu- 
sion in a master’s degree schedule) and 
**P”’ (to indicate inclusion in the doc- 
toral work). Two letters appearing in 
front of an item indicate that nearly 
equal percentages of the group placed 
them at each level. There are asterisks 
in front of the courses which showed a 
majority of 80 per cent or more. 

In Table I the median number of 
semester hours indicated for each course 
is shown in the parentheses. Table II 
summarizes the results to show the total 
hours of starred courses in various sub- 
jects and levels. 

The questionnaires of those holding 
Ph.D. degrees were tabulated separately. 
A comparison of these results showed ~o 
significant differences in choice of courses, 
but there was a tendency for the Ph.D. 
holders to require fewer hours than the 
others. Only a few persons wrote in 
names of additional courses. These in- 
eluded Physical Growth of Children, 
Research or Thesis Problems, Current 
Topics, Parent Education, Systematic 
Psychology, Child Psychology. 

The results may be briefly summarized 
as follows : 

(a) The desired undergraduate pro- 
gram of training for psychological diag- 
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TABLE I *U Elementary Experi- 
MEDIAN REPLIES TO A QUESTIONNAIRE ON ADE- phe 
QUATE TRAINING IN PSYCHOLOGICAL M ep 2 Experi- ( 4) 
DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 3) 
The Michigan Psychological Association is * 
U Mental Measurement .. ( 3) 
eager to learn what you consider adequate train- *U Individual Differences ( 3) 
ing for clinical psychological work. This is a 
cheek list to show the courses which you believe re ( 8) 
should be included for all degrees: A.B., A.M., fom me ea 
and Ph.D. a P _— School Testing Pro- 
Please disregard the specializations which a GE ctecditen ( 3) 
person may follow. Please place a rg’ U Edueational Psychol- 
front of each item which should be completed, ogy ( 3) 
if possible, in undergraduate work. Place an Ea : Diagnosi 3 
& front of each item which should be 
included in a Master’s degree schedule. Place a M of 
‘*P’’ in front of each item which should be in- awe 4 pecial ( 3) 
cluded in the doctoral work. In the parenthesis 
after each item, indicate the required number of M Vocational Psychology ( 3) 
semester hours of work: Please add items which *UM Genetie Psychology ..... ( 3) 
you think should be included, and annotate items *U Abnormal Psychology ( 3) 
if desirable, to make them clearer. U Normal Personality .. ( 3) 
“7 Psychoanalytic Theory ( 2) 
3 *M Mental Deficiency .......... ( 2) 
Arts oan M Speech Disorders .......... ( 2) 
( ) *U Mental Hygiene ............ ( 3) 
Pract 
Language "UM _Individual Testing .... ( 3) 
*U English socsnvcesaneveiwecesoscansnsssunnseansn (12) *MP Treatment Planning a: ( 3) 
*U Foreign Languages ..... (12) *M Clinical Testing ........... > 
Science M Practice Teaching ia 
U Chemistry ( 6) Remedial Reading... ( 2) 
*U Physics ........ ( 6) *M Speech Correction ..... ( 3) 
*U Mathematics 
* 
Social Studies come level of training, as shown by 80 per cent of 
replies. 
: (5) nosis and counseling is a broad one which 
includes more training in sciences and 
*U Principles of Sociology ( 4) 1 hi 
*U OS ERT nee ( 3) anguages than in arts or historical topics. 
U Poverty lk (b) This study gives the appearance of 
U Criminology econ ( 2) including more courses with a practical 
*M Case Work (Field) .... ( 3) or professional bearing at the U (under- 
*U Principles, Case Work ( 3) graduate) and M (Master’s) degree levels 
U Child Welfare ......... (2) than the individuals who filled out the 
oO Juvenile Delinquency .. ( 3) ti 
*M Psychiatric Case Work ( 4) questionnaires indicated on their sep 
Medical Schoo! sheets. This is because any central ten- 
dency will not show individual diversifi- 
UMP PHYSIOLOGY ( 4) 
P Neural Anatomy... ( 3) cation of courses. We may conclude that 
*P Neurology (4) the starred courses should be included 
somewhere in the program, and that in 
Psychology general the courses marked U should pre- 
*U Elementary Principles ( 3) cede the courses marked M. 
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TABLE II 
Tora, Numser or SEMESTER Hours WHICH 
SHOULD BE REQUIRED IN VARIOUS COURSES 
FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL TRAINING 


Master’s Ph.D. Total 

Languages .. 24 24 
20 
Sociology ..... 10 17 
Psychology .. 27 15 2 44 
Speech ............ 2 2 
Education ..... 3 10 3 16 
88 34 13 135 


(c) There was very general agreement 
(eighty per cent) on the inclusion of 
fifteen courses in psychology, five in social 
sciences, three in medicine, and five 
courses in sciences and languages. 

(1) The courses generally included in 
education were not starred in this tabu- 
lation. This probably means that they 
were included as a special group which 
should be mastered by those desiring to 
enter the field of educational counseling. 
The members of the group who marked 
these courses as essential were for the 
most part in school clinics. 


CRITICISM 


1. The number of cases is small. This 
ean be remedied by a more widely sup- 
ported survey. It would also be well to 
report separately the results from the 
groups of psychologists in various fields 
such as industrial personnel, educational 
diagnosis and remedial work, work with 
abnormal groups, ete. 

2. The course titles have different 
meanings for different people. This 
might be remedied somewhat by a more 


detailed description of each course. In 
some instances a course might well extend 
over two or more semesters, some of which 
might preferably be taken as a graduate 
course, and some as an undergraduate 
course. This might be shown by using a 
questionnaire which allowed several 
spaces for hours after each item. 

3. The types of work for which one is 
preparing were not clearly defined. 
These might be shown more definitely by 
careful job analyses. The task of writing 
job analyses is being studied by a com- 
mittee on standard practices and tech- 
niques of the Michigan Psychological 
Association. 

4. The very important problem of 
training in service or interneships has 
not been mentioned. This topic was 
studied in another questionnaire. It may 
be reported later. 


POSSIBLE USES OF THIS STUDY 


1. If it can be shown that the courses 
listed here impart definite technical in- 
formation and develop definite skills, it 
will be possible to frame qualifying ex- 
aminations for particular psychological 
positions. Such examinations will be im- 
portant forerunners of standard licensing 
activities. 

2. If other studies indicate these same 
trends, it will be possible to guide stu- 
dents who desire to prepare for this work 
more effectively, and also to indicate to 
curriculum makers the most important 
courses. 

3. This study indicates a widespread 
interest in this topic and a willingness 
to cooperate. It is significant that among 
persons with different types of work there 
was at least eighty per cent agreement on 
the inclusion of twenty-eight courses. 
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CONCERNING APPLICATION PROCEDURE FOR 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE A.A.A.P. 


EMBERS and prospective members 
of the A.A.A.P. may be interested 
in the procedure involved in election to 
membership, since this was not explicitly 
determined in the provisional constitu- 
tion. No one, I think, realized how ter- 
rifie would be the task of building the 
membership of a national professional 
organization from scratch in one year. 
With membership standards consider- 
ably higher than those of most psycholog- 
ical organizations and involving many 
intangibles, the Council faces the duty of 
passing in a very short period on the 
professional qualifications of about 350 
persons. 

But we are determined that there shall 
be an honest and conscientious scrutiny 
of every case. The Council is divided 
into two sub-committees of four members 
each. All four members read carefully 
the application blank and the comments 
of the sponsors. Academic preparation 
and practical experience are evaluated 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. 
The comments of each committeeman are 
made on a separate sheet with his vote. 

If the four committeemen agree, their 
votes and comments go to the other four 
members of the Council for concurrence 
or dissent. If the committee does not 
agree all the papers go to the other 
four members of the Council for further 
evaluation and comment. No one is 
elected without the favorable vote of 
seven out of eight members of Council; 
and even one dissenting vote compels 
careful reconsideration. Only if there 
are three negative votes is a man refused 
membership without being considered 
twice by the entire Council. In addition, 
in the ease of former members of the 
A.C.P. the Council has the valued ad- 


vice of the membership committee of that 
organization. 

It was doubtless inevitable that some 
should feel that the application pro- 
cedure is unduly burdensome. At least 
the Council has not imposed burdens on 
others in order to save themselves! And 
it may be suggested that irritation be 
tempered with a little imagination and 
humor. Many applicants, let us say a 
hundred, are of such distinction that 
sponsors are a mere formality. Would 
any of us like to be responsible for pub- 
lishing the list—over his own name? I 
for one beg to be excused from the cross- 
fire which would ensue. Rather will I 
endure the mildly indignant letters of 
those who—quite rightly in most cases— 
judge that sponsorship is for them rather 
unnecessary. 

A sense of humor might also help 
people to know when not to take too 
seriously certain of our requests. One 
who took his Ph.D. when there were no 
courses in Applied Psychology might 
conceivably pass up item 5, but one 
who is fresh off the Graduate School 
griddle should feel that a detailed state- 
ment of his course work in applied psy- 
chology is relevant—even necessary— 
evidence of his readiness to do the work 
of a professional psychologist. 

And in all seriousness, the Council has 
found need not for less information than 
is yielded by our blanks, but for more. 
We are making a vigorous effort to in- 
sure that only thoroughly trained, com- 
petent and professionally minded psy- 
chologists shall become members of the 
Association. We ask the cooperation of 
our colleagues to that end. 


Horace B. 
Executive Secretary 
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ORGANIZATION REPORTS 


PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEES OF THE A.A.A.P. 


ROFESSIONAL committees of the 
American Association of Applied 
Psychologists are appointed for an inde- 
terminate period by the Executive Coun- 
cil and are under the immediate direction 
of the president. This constitutes a re- 
port of initial organization of profes- 
sional committees in establishing contact 
with the varied professional problems of 
applied psychologists. (All appoint- 
ments of members of committees are con- 
ditional upon acceptance into the mem- 
bership of the A.A.A.P.) 

It is anticipated that certain commit- 
tees may find it necessary to redefine 
their purpose or the purpose as now 
stated may lead to the organization of 
other committees with more specialized 
aims. Some of the committees may de- 
velop their activities in the direction of 
sectional interests and result in the ap- 
pointment of committees for specialized 
professional problems of sections in the 
A.A.A.P. The appointment of the com- 
mittees listed below is thought of as only 
a beginning in making a frontal attack 
upon the problems of the profession. The 
reorganization of professional committee 
work will be a continuous process. 

The professional committees listed be- 
low are divided into four groups, (A) 
those concerned with training, (B) those 
concerned with internal activities of the 
profession, (C) those concerned with ap- 
plied techniques, and (D) those con- 
cerned with public and professional re- 
lations. A chairman and secretary is 
appointed for the last group to coordi- 
nate the work of the various committees. 


A. Committees on Standards of Train- 
ing. 
1. Committee on Applied Instruc- 
tion in Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. 


Purpose: Survey and establish 
standards of instruction of 
applied psychology in col- 
leges and secondary schools. 

E. R. Henry (chairman), F. 
N. Freeman, T. E. Newland, 
J. G. Jenkins, R. A. Davis, 
E. B. Royer, Goodwin Wat- 
son. 

2. Committee on Dissertations in 
Applied Psychology. 

Purpose: Establish standards 
for meritorious M.A. and 
Ph.D. dissertations in ap- 
plied psychology. 

A. TT. Poffenberger (chair- 
man), F. N. Freeman, F. L. 
Goodenough, F. N. Maxfield, 
P. V. West. 

3. Committee on Graduate Instruc- 
tion in Applied Psychology. 

Purpose: Survey and establish 
standards of graduate in- 
struction in applied psy- 
chology. 

F. N. Freeman (chairman), 
W. V. Bingham, H. E. 
Burtt, Douglas Fryer, A. T. 
Poffenberger, E. K. Strong, 
F. L. Wells. 


B. Committees on Internal Activities of 
the Profession. 


1. Committee on Applied Journals. 
Purpose: Development of co- 
ordinated procedure in pub- 
lishing and editing journals 

of applied psychology. 

J. P. Porter (chairman), com- 
posed of editors of all ap- 
plied journals. 

2. Committee on Professional Em- 
ployment. 


Purpose: Development of 


placement procedure and 
standards of placement for 
applied psychologists. 
Robert Hoppock (chairman), 
W. B. Achilles, M. A. Bills, 
H. E. Burtt, K. M. Cowdery, 
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-_ J. G. Darley, C. H. Grif- 

7 fitts, E. D. Partridge, E. A. 

be Rundquist, C. L. Shartle, P. 

M. Symonds, L. A. Thomp- 

son, G. B. Watson, E. G. 
Williamson. 

3. Committee on Professional Ethies. 

Purpose: Establish and main- 
tain a code of professional 
ethics for all applied psy- 
chologists including recom- 
mended action concerning 
infractions of the code. 

W. W. Coxe (chairman), E. O. 
Bregman, E. A. Doll, G. M. 
Fernald, F. A. Kingsbury, 
D. G. Paterson, G. Tallman. 

4. Committee on Working Condi- 
tions of Applied Psychol- 
ogists. 

Purpose: Survey working con- 
ditions of applied psychol- 
ogists with a view to estab- 
lishing procedures for 
investigation and recom- 
mendation concerning unde- 
sirable conditions of work. 

E. L. Kelly (chairman), P. S. 
Achilles, H. C. Bingham, R. 
C. Challman, K. M. Cow- 
dery, L. N. Yepsen. 

C. Committees on Applied Techniques. 
1. Committee on Standardized Tests. 

Purpose: Planning, editing 
and arranging for publica- 
tion of standardized tests in 
applied psychology. 

H. E. Garrett (chairman), 
Grace Arthur, George Ben- 
nett, J. W. Dunlap, E. B. 
Greene, M. A. Merrill, C. W. 
Manzer, J. G. Peatman, E. 


K. Strong. 
2. Committee on Technical Manuals. 
Purpose: Planning, editing, 


and arranging for publica- 
tion of technical manuals in 
applied psychology. 
H. A. Toops (chairman), H. A. 

Edgerton, A. K. Kurtz, C. 
C. Peters, L. L. Thurstone, 
D. A. Worcester. 

3. Committee on Standardized Test- 
Norms. 
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Purpose: Analysis and correla- 
tion of standardized test- 
norms. 

E. F. Lindquist (chairman), 
J. W. Dunlap, Douglas 
Fryer, R. Pintner, B. Wood. 


D. Conference of Committees on Public 
and Professional Relations. 

Purpose: To maintain a public 
information service and to 
establish advantageous work- 
ing relations between ap- | 
plied psychologists as a pro- 
fessional group and other 
professional groups. 

J. G. Jenkins (coordinating 
chairman), E. F. Kinder, 
secretary. 

1. Committee on Relations with 
Educational Profession. 

M. R. Trabue (chairman), H. 
Douglass, F. L. Goodenough, 
C. W. Hall, C. H. Smeltzer, 
P. M. Symonds, B. J. John- 
son, C. E. Skinner, W. C. 
Trow. 

2. Committee on Relations with 
Engineering Profession. 

H. C. Link (chairman), R. G. 
Anderson, W. V. Bingham, 
H. E. Burtt, E. K. Strong, 
L. M. Gilbreth, M. S. Viteles. 

3. Committee on Relations with 
Medical Profession. 

F. L. Wells (chairman), A. W. 
Brown, E. A. Doll, F. N. 
Maxfield, J. B. Miner, F. A. 
Moss, W. Olson, E. Schott. 

4. Committee on Relations with 
Social Workers’ Profession. 

E. A. Cowan (chairman), L. 
Ackerson, E. Burr, M. B. 
Jensen, E. H. Johnson, W. 
P. McElroy, Z. C. O’Connor, 
C. H. Town, M. Vanuxem, 
M. L. Warner, D. P. Wilson. 

5. Committee on Publie Exhibits. 

R. H. Paynter (chairman), W. 
V. Bingham, D. P. Boder, 
T. W. Forbes, T. R. Garth, 
T. A. Jackson, F. Kuhl- 
mann, H. Meltzer, J. H. Wil- 
liams, M. R. Trabue. 
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6. Committee on Relations with 

Government. 
E. G. Williamson (chairman), 
C. P. Armstrong, H. L. De- 
Silva, L. J. O’Rourke, Dan- 
iel Starch, M. R. Trabue, A. 
R. Root. 
Signed, 

Doveuas Fryer, President 


EXPLANATION OF BUDGET OF AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLO- 
GISTS, FISCAL YEAR JULY 1, 1937 
TO JUNE 30, 1938 


The budget for 1937-1938 approved 
by the executive council is bas.d upon 
an estimate of 550 in the charter mem- 
bership (1937-1938). It provides a bal- 
ance of $289.11, or a possible reduction 
of seventy-five in the estimated member- 
ship. Further leeway is available in cut- 
ting office appropriations to a minimum, 
totalling possibly $400.00, or a further 
reduction of 100 in the estimated mem- 
bership. This reduces the necessary 
membership to maintain existence to a 
total of 375, or thereabouts. 

The estimated cost of the JouRNAL oF 
Consuttine PsycHo.tocy for the three 
issues from September to December of 


the journal year 1938 is considered as 
deductable from the 1937-1938 budget 
and will be carried forward as an estab- 
lished estimate into the 1938-1939 
budget. The expenses of the 1938 an- 
nual meeting are considered as belong- 
ing in the 1938-1939 budget for practical 
reasons. 

Costs for the JourNAL or CONSULTING 
PsycHoLocy are estimated slightly 
higher ($47.21) than expected income 
from subscriptions. This is necessary at 
this time to increase the journal in size 
from sixteen to thirty-two pages and 
allow the Managing Editor editorial 
assistance for the development of the 
Journal’s editorial activities. It is antic’. 
pated that the deficit will be taken care 
of in increased group subscriptions 
through the Board of Affiliates and in 
increased individual subscriptions. In- 
dividual subscriptions are estimated for 
1938 according to the old subscription 
rate of two dollars where renewal notices 
had been sent to subscribers at this rate, 
which was before the change of rate to 
three dollars. Further development of 
the journal depends upon increases in 
membership and outside subscriptions. 
The journal management plans to main- 


BUDGET FOR AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS 
FISCAL YEAR JULY 1, 1937, TO JUNE 30, 1938 


I. ACcounT To JANUARY 1, 1938 


Expenses Income 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsYCHOL. (2 
numbers) . 281.65 Balance ............... 
Executive Secretary's Office Underwriters, 29 at $5 
Postage Account .. 50,00 Conference Fees, 108 at $1 108.00 
Clerical Account 68.25 *A.C.P. Transferral . 400.00 
Printing Account 122.55 240.80 Clinical Section A.P.A. Transferral .... 26.79 
Treasurer ’s Office 
Fidelity Bond . 5.00 
Clerical and Postage “Ae 
count 4.50 
Printing Account 8.24 
Bank Exchange Account .. ates 3.55 21.29 
Total $ 543.74 $ 679.79 
Balance January 1, 1938 $ 136.05 


* See Budget for JouRNAL OF CoNSULTING PsYCHOLOGY. 
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Il. Bupeet January 1 To June 1, 1938 


Expenses Income 
*Business Manager’s Office (JOURNAL 
or CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY) ..... $ 757.22 500 Memberships at $4.00 ................... $2,000.00 
Subscriptions to Psychological Ab- 50 Memberships at $8.00 ccc. 400.00 
stracts (50 for Vol. 12,1938) ..... 200.00 *Subscriptions JourNnaL or ConsuLt- 
President’s Office ING PSYCHOLOGY (1938) ................. . 820.00 
Clerical Postage Account .....$ 50.00 Balance above to January 1, 1938... 136.05 
Professional Committees ........ 100.00 150.00 
Executive Secretary ’s Office 
Clerical 150.00 
Postage 50.00 
Printing 100.00 
Regular and Special Commit- 
tees 50.00 350.00 
Treasurer ’s Office 
Clerical, Postage 40.00 
Printing Account 
Bank Exchange Account ....... 27.50 77.50 
Section Secretaries’ Offices 
Clinical 50.00 
Consulting 50.00 
Educational 50.00 
Industrial 50.00 200.00 
Board of Affiliates’ Office ............. 50.00 
Board of Editors’ Office ................. Sadie 25.00 
Total 1,809.72 2,856.05 
Balance 1,046.33 
Three additional numbers (Nos. 4, 5, and 6) in 1938 of JourNnaL or ConsuLtIne Psyr- 

CHOLOGY deductable as estimated from 1937-38 budget 757.22 
Expected Balance for Fiscal Year 1937-28 Budget 289.11 
BUDGET FOR JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
FISCAL YEAR JULY 1, 1937, TO JuNE 30, 1938 
I. Account To January 1, 1938 
Expenses Income 

Two numbers of Volume I 
September—October ................. $121.30 Transferral from $ 400.00 
November—December ............. . 160.35 
Total $ 281.65 400.00 
Balance 118.35 


tain a balanced budget between income 
and expenses. If the membership totals 
considerable below the 550 estimate, the 
whole set-up of the journal will neces- 
sarily be reconsidered. 

Ordinarily the treasurer will receive 
estimates from secretaries of sections and 
the Board of Affiliates in preparing the 
annual budget. Because of the need to 


*See Budget for JounnaL oF CONSULTING 
PsYcHOLoey. 


establish a budget without delay this has 
not been done this year and estimates 
have been arbitrarily included at this 
time with the thought that as activities of 
sections and board are developed during 
the year these bodies will be able to esti- 
mate necessary appropriations for 1938— 
39. To allow time for Council action be- 
fore adoption at the annual meeting in 
1938, a call for estimated appropriations 
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Il. Bupeer January 1, 1938, To June 1, 1938 
From figures furnished by W. G. Findley, Business Manager. 


Expenses 
Estimated costs of 1200 copies of one 
number of Volume II at 32 pp. 
were: 

Basie printing cost ............$151.24 
Miscellaneous, including 
printing inside cover, 
editorial 

wrapper, sten 

cils, postage .... 

Editorial expenses, ‘inelud- 
ing Managing Editor 


51.50 


and Business Man- 
ager 50.00 
Total 252.74 
Proportion of expenses for three num- 
bers to Jume 1, 1988 . 752.22 
Deficit 47.21 


for the 1938-1939 budget will be sent 
about June 1, 1938, to all bodies con- 
cerned. 

The budget for 1937-1938 is adopted 
by the executive council with the under- 
standing that expenditures are to be 
limited to income and that a balance pro- 
portional to that included in the budget 
must be maintained. The treasurer will 
indicate, upon request of the various 
offices for which appropriations are made 
in the budget, the proportion of appro- 
priation available for expenditure. No 
bills should be contracted without writ- 
ten authority of the treasurer. 

Signed, 
Epwarp B. GrEEnz, Treasurer 


MINUTE. OF THE ORGANIZATION MEETING 
OF THE CONSULTING SECTION, 

The chairman opened the meeting with 
an explanation of its general purpose of 
setting up a section of consulting psy- 
chology within the AAA.P. After 
considerable discussion concerning the 

* Subscriptions received at two-dollar individual 


subscription rate before increase to three dollars 
for Volume II. 


Income 
Proportion for one number of volume 
for: 
550 memberships allocated 
at $2.00 (1937-1938) .... 
60 group subscriptions 
(1938) of affiliated socie- 
ties at $2.00 0... 
*35 library subscriptions 
(1938) at $2.00 00. 
10 library subscriptions 
(1938) at $3.00 .. - 
*20 individual subscriptions 
(1938) at $2.00 .. 
20 individual subscriptions 
(1938) at $3.00 .. 


$ 183.33 


53.34 
236.67 


Total . 
Proportion of imeome tor ‘three num- 


hers (Nos. 1, 2,3) of Vol. IT . 710.01 


advantages of having separate sections 
for consulting and clinical psychologists, 
it was voted that the meeting should 
constitute the first meeting of the Sec- 
tion of Consulting Psychologists. (If 
the association as a whole should adopt 
the name ‘‘Association of Consulting 
Psychology,’’ it was agreed that the sec- 
tion should select another name.) 

A motion was carried that membership 
in the Consulting Section be limited to 
those qualified as Fellow in the A.A.A.P. 

Upon report of the nominating com- 
mittee the following officers were unani- 
mously elected : 


Chairman: Richard H. Paynter, Long 
Island University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Secretary : Edith Mulhall Achilles, 530 
East 86th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Members of the Executive Committee : 
Lightner Witmer, The Witmer 
School, Devon, Pa. 

Andrew W. Brown, Institute for 
Juvenile Research, 907 South 
Wolcott Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Florence L. Goodenough, Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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The meeting, which was attended by 
approximately seventy persons, then 
adjourned. 

The executive committee has voted 
that the following shall be the specific 
requirements for membership in the sec- 
tion, in addition to those implied in being 
a Fellow of the association: 


Membership in the Consulting Section is re- 
stricted to Fellows of the American Association 
of Applied Psychologists who are actively en- 
gaged in consulting practice in governmental 
service, in social work, in connection with educa- 
tional institutions or industrial organizations, or 
in private work. Members must also possess the 
Ph.D. degree or an equivalent degree, and four 
or more years of practice in the application of 
psychology as a science, largely under own 
guidance. In judging the acceptability of can- 
didates, consideration will be given to (1) 
maturity of judgment, (2) personality, (3) edu- 
cational, medical, occupational and social orien- 
tation. 


The following committees have been 
appointed by the executive committee : 


Committee on Constitution : 
Rowena Rippin (chairman), Luton 
Ackerson, Thorlief Hegge, Lillien 
J. Martin, Gary C. Myers, Joseph 
V. Yarborough. 
Committee on Membership Standards: 
Alice I. Bryan (chairman), Edith 
Mulhall Achilles, Thomas R. 
Garth, Elmer D. Hinckley, Mary 
C. Jones, Florence Mateer, Miles 
Murphy, Milton A. Saffir, Anna 
8. Starr, William 8. Taylor, Ed- 
mund G. Williamson. 
Committee for the Study of Advertis- 
ing Practices of Psychologists : 
Charles W. Manzer (chairman), L. 
D. Anderson, Marne L. Groff, A. 
R. Root, A. W. Scott, P. C. Young. 
Signed, 
Ricoarp H. Paynter, 
Vice-President 
Auice I. Bryan, 
Acting Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE ORGANIZATION MEETING 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


The organization meeting of the Edu- 


cational Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Professional and Applied 
Psychology was held on August 30, 1937, 
at 4:30 P. M. in Room 201 Wesbrook 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. Dr. P. M. Symonds of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, acted as 
chairman. Eighty individuals attended 
part or all of the session. 

At the opening of the meeting, the 
chairman presented briefly the history of 
the proposed association. Reprints from | 
the Journal of Applied Psychology of 
the articles on the proposed association 
were distributed. Preliminary discus- 
sion centered upon the following ques- 
tions : 

Who may vote at the meeting? What 
differentiates one section from another? 
The chairman then called for a vote 
on the question as to whether an educa- 
tional section of the proposed association 
should be formed. The affirmative re- 
sponse was unanimous. 

Dr. H. H. Remmers presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Membership 
Standards. (A copy of this report as 
modified at the meeting is appended 
hereto. ) 

Dr. Frank N. Freeman proposed that 
paragraph (a) of the committee report 
on the requirements for membership be 
amended by adding the following state- 
ment: ‘‘In special cases individuals who 
have rendered distinguished service to 
educational psychology may be admitted 
as members even though they do not hold 
a doctoral degree.’’? The amendment 
passed with a unanimous vote. 

An amendment was proposed to insert 
paragraph (d) relating to evidence of 
professional conduct for members as a 
requirement also for associate member- 
ship. The amendment was adopted by 
unanimous vote. 

It was moved to amend the require- 
ments of associate membership in order 
to make an individual without a master’s 
degree eligible for this class of member- 
ship. Motion lost. 
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It was moved to amend the report by 
providing for only one class of member- 
ship. Motion lost. 

It was moved to amend the report by 
substituting the phrase ‘‘psychology as 
applied to education’’ for ‘‘educational 
psychology.’’ Motion lost. | 

The committee report as amended was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. 

The chairman called for a report by 
the Committee on Purpose. Because the 
chairman of the committee was not pres- 
ent, the report was postponed. 

The chairman suggested that the sec- 
tion might find it advisable to have the 
following active committees: (1) On 
Legislation, (2) On Publications. 

The chairman also called for other 
suggestions in regard to committees to be 
appointed and personnel of committees. 

Dr. Willard C. Olson, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, nominated the 
following candidates for vice-president, 
secretary, and members-at-large of the 
Executive Committee : 

Vice-President: P. M. Symonds 

(Teachers College, Columbia) 


Secretary: A. C. Eurich (North- 
western ) 


Members-at-large of the Executive 
Committee : 


Robert G Bernreuter (Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg) 


Arthur I. Gates (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia) 
Mark A. May (Yale) 
The nominations were approved by a 
unanimous vote. 
The meeting adjourned. 
C. Evuricu, Secretary 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SECTION, SEPTEMBER 7, 1937 

A meeting of the Educational Section 
of the American Association of Applied 
Psychology was called on Tuesday even- 
ing, September 7, during an interim of 
the general business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. It was voted to change the re- 
quirements previously adopted by the 


Educational Section by changing Section 
3A so as to read, ‘‘An associate member 
shall possess the Doctor’s degree.’’ 
The meeting was adjourned. 
Auvin C. Evricu, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
OF MEMBERSHIP AS AMENDED AT THE 
MEETING OF THE SECTION OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGISTS, AUGUST 
30, 1937 


In the judgment of your Committee, 
standards for membership should take 
account of psychology not merely as a 
science but also as an art. As a general 
principle your Committee recommends 
that membership standards shall be at 
least as high as they are for the A.P.A. 
In addition, it is also recommended that 
the standards take account of qualities 
of personality, professional integrity and 
practical fitness that are necessary for 
competent and ethical practice in applied 
psychology. Such standards are not to 
serve the interests of profess:.mal snob- 
bery or exclusiveness for its own sake, 
but to protect a relatively young disci- 
pline from persons who are intellectually 
incompetent, or who by virtue of per- 
sonal inadequacies, bring discredit to the 
practice of psychology and set a poor 
example of psychologists at work. 

The Committee further holds that 
standards of membership in the Division 
of Educational Psychology are not and 
should not be unrelated to those in Clini- 
eal, Consulting, Industrial and Business 
Psychology. It is suggested, therefore, 
that the Association consider the prob- 
lem of coordinating the membership re- 
quirements of the various divisions. 

Specifically, contingent upon the adop- | 
tion of as high standards of admission in 
the Clinical, Consulting, Industrial and 
Business Psychology divisions, the Com- 
mittee recommends as follows: 

1. There shall be two classes of mem- 
bership, members and associates. 
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2. A member shall meet the following 
requirements to be elected : 

(a) He shall possess a doctoral degree 
earned in course from a recognized insti- 
tution, the degree to represent graduate 
work with substantial emphasis upon the 
theory and applications of psychology to 
education. In special cases individuals 
who have rendered distinguished service 
to educational psychology may be ad- 
mitted as members even though they do 
not hold a doctoral degree. | 

(b) He shall have given at least four 
years of full-time service as a teacher or 
psychologist in a recognized institution 
or school system subsequent to the com- 
pletion of work leading to the doctoral 
degree. 

(c) He shall give evidence of profes- 
sional accomplishments in the way of a 
substantial contribution to educational 
psychology beyond the requirements for 
the doctoral degree or the demands of 
routine employment. Such evidence may 
consist of publication of acceptable 
scholarly work in the field of educational 
psychology or of distinctive achievement 
in a practical educational project (in- 
eluding guidance, personnel work, and 
remedial work) of a character which 
advances the theory or applications of 
educational psychology. 

(d) Evidence of professional conduct 
which is judged, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, to be unbecoming and counter to 
the best interests of psychology as a pro- 
fession shall be a bar to membership and 
shall constitute grounds for expulsion 
from membership. 

(e) Evidence of personal characteris- 
ties which beyond a reasonable doubt are 
likely to be a serious handicap to profes- 
sional competence in the practice of psy- 
chology and which are likely by example, 


to lower the dignity and effectiveness of 
psychology as a profession, shall be a bar 
to membership. 

3. An associate member shall 

(a) Possess the master’s degree, rep- 
resenting graduate work of which at 
least one-third has dealt specifically with 
the theory and applications of educa- 
tional psychology. 

(b) Provide evidence of certain prac- 
tical skills or practical experience in the 
applications of educational psychology 
such as certified competence in adminis- 
tering tests, successful completion of the 
first level of apprenticeship or interne- 
ship in case work or remedial work. 

(c) Show promise of permanent inter- 
est in educational psychology and promise 
of future contribution to the theory and 
the improvement of applications of edu- 
cational psychology. 

(d) Not show evidence of professional 
conduct which is judged, beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, to be unbecoming and 
counter to the best interests of psychol- 
ogy as a profession. Such evidence shall 
be a bar to associate membership and 
shall constitute grounds for expulsion 
from associate membership. 

(e) Shall not, in the judgment of 
qualified members who endorse his appli- 
cation, exhibit qualities of personality 
and character that are likely to interfere 
with competent and responsible work in 
the application of psychology to human 
affairs. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ARTHUR T. JERSILD 
TruMaNn L. KELLEY 

S. L. Pressey 

H. H. Remmers, Chairman 


Amendments inserted— 
A. C. Euricn, Secretary 
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New Light 
Goopwin Watson 
Tzacuers CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


OME time ago we certainly should 

have told you about J. B. Maller’s 
descriptive bibliography (17) of tests of 
character, personality, attitudes, adjust- 
ment, interests, appreciations and behav- 
ior rating. The range is pretty broad, in- 
cluding as No. 1 the Abbott-Trabue Exer- 
cises in Judging Poetry, and going on 
alphabetically to No. 356, Zyve’s Stan- 
ford Scientific Aptitude Test. Dr. Mal- 
ler gives for each test a brief description, 
also data about reliability, prices, etc. 
It’s a very handy reference, but some- 
thing seems to. have withered our once 
fresh enthusiasm for personality tests. 
One time we made bold to try to define 
a superiority of psychologists over most 
psychiatrists in terms of the greater num- 
ber and variety of objective indices which 
a psychologist is trained to use. ‘‘Them 
days is gone’’ for the present, if not for- 
ever. We still make a fairly futile at- 
tempt to interest clinical students in a 
few tests outside the field of intelli- 
gence and subject-matter diagnosis. The 
Rorschach and Murray tests intrigue 
them greatly, but the rest get cold-shoul- 
dered. Whatever the other tests purport 
to do can apparently be better done, if 
counselling and therapy is the goal, by 
more constructive procedures. Even the 
Strong test seems to be slipping. Maybe 
such observations will get us fired for 
heresy, but what is so dull as a non-con- 
troversial column ? 

Still we have not the temerity of Frank 
T. Wilson (25) who studied the wishes of 
129 Hunter College girls and classified all 
wishes for the demise of capitalism along 
with ‘‘abolish compulsory courses,’’ and 


‘*be a great opera singer’’ under the dis- 
maying heading ‘‘probably wunattain- 
able.’’ Toujours l’audace! 

Speaking of picture tests reminds us 
of Karl Struve’s three ‘‘Clond Pictures’’ 
described by William Stern (24). The 
subject outlines in pencil on his picture 
the forms he can imagine that he sees, 
giving a permanent record. Stern added 
a test of suggestibility. He reports that 
the cloud pictures which are not so 
sharply outlined or so symmetrical per- 
mitted subjects greater freedom than did 
the Rorschach tests. 

News flash! The Otis S—A, our good 
old standby of group testing at adolescent 
and adult levels, has been revised (22). 
Now there are Beta and Gamma tests, 
with a new quick-scoring feature. 

‘*Many remedies, few cures.’’ The old 
adage still applies to stuttering. Eisen- 
son gives a ray of light in his report (8) 
that in connected written discourse stut- 
terers are less productive and more in- 
clined to cross out and write over. If 
that were a sure sign, our marked-up 
copy would be a dead give-a-way for 
severe stuttering. 

Stuttering makes us think of handed- 
ness and reminds us of the revised and 
improved Johnson (12) test of handed- 
ness with norms on 100 seven-year-old 
children. 

If the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
languishes in oblivion it will not be the 
fault of prolific Dr. Doll who currently 
describes the behavior observation and 
rating device in the Journal of Heredity 
(6), Journal of Educational Research 
(7), and in Hygeta (5). 
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Sauce for the gander, in Bryan’s rat- 
ing seale (2) by which pupils rate their 
teachers. We believe there would be an 
appreciable reduction in cruelty to 
school children if every term teachers 
were rated in secret ballot by the chil- 
dren taught. Probably considerable im- 
provement in teaching techniques and in 
quality of teacher retained, too. 

Benzedrine sulfate is becoming the 
most fascinating plaything in the psy- 
chologist’s chemistry set. Barmack (1) 
gave ten milligrams to thirty-six sub- 
jects and found that, compared with 
controls, the doped students attempted 
more six-place addition problems, were 
more interested, more relaxed, more 
pleased, more peppy, less inclined to 
day-dreaming. Small wonder the dean 
of a medical school at mid-years had to 
warn students not to fortify themselves 
with these pills. 

Off with the old! On with the new! 
And after the ‘‘new’’ Stanford-Binet 
what next? A very worthwhile sugges- 
tion has been put forward by Dr. Grace 
H. Kent (14). She wants a battery of 
tests each of which can be scored for 
level, not merely for ‘‘pass’’ or ‘‘fail.’’ 
One might be a vocabulary test far more 
complete than the Binet test and ar- 
ranged in multiple choice form. Another 
might be a series of pictures, another 
might be built up around the familiar 
‘‘directions’’ tests. Graded series of 
mixed sentences and picture puzzles 
might be included. The materials might 
be more varied than the Binet. They 
would be more efficient because each test 
performance would discriminatory. Each 
test could be withdrawn or modified with- 
out upsetting the scale as a whole. In- 
dependent workers might add new tests, 
keeping the battery constantly growing. 
If one composite score is needed it might 
be the median of the several independent 
ratings. This sounds like a propésal of 
great merit. We hope it will be thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Is it a good guess that a child who is 


ear sick on trains, street cars or automo- 
biles unconsciously desires an accident 
which would kill one parent? Conn’s ob- 
servation (4) on twenty-five cases com- 
pared with controls, using dolls and toy 
cars, would suggest this in nearly every 
case. 

The same (January, 1938) Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry presents in interesting 
contrast Margaret W. Gerard’s (11) psy- 
choanalytie treatment of Nancy’s enure- 
sis by a year of playful sex education, 
and John Levy’s (15) use of content 
solely to interpret and to correct devia- 
tions from the doctor-patient role. 

Most direct criticism of the subject- 
object status assigned by Dr. Levy to 
therapist and client is found in modern 
German writings which discuss psycho- 
therapy based on an ‘‘anthropological’’ 
or ‘‘existential’’ philosophy. Heidegger 
and Binswanger are great names. Good 
presentations can be found in a recent 
issue of the Zentralblatt fiir Psycho- 
therapie. Frankl (10) and Meinertz (18) 
emphasize the predicament which both 
analyst and patient share in trying to 
evaluate their role in the universe. 
Anxiety, vague but inevitable, arises in 
connection with the problem of existence. 
Irrational experience is the necessary 
foundation of all rationality, all security, 
all assumption of responsibility. This 
is a long metaphysical mile from Dr. 
Levy’s cherished ‘‘sweet reasonable- 
ness.”’ 

Still another current approach to psy- 
chotherapy is described by Jacob L. 
Moreno in the opening number of a new 
journal, Sociometry (20). The t’ era- 
pist, in contrast to the detachment of 
relationship therapy or psychoanalysis, 
endeavors to identify himself with the 
client, becoming what Moreno calls an 
‘‘auxiliary ego.’’ In_ inter-personal 
conflicts the therapist seems to serve as 
a kind of negotiator, understanding each 
party in turn and gradually enabling 
each to understand the other. One phase 
of treatment takes place in the ‘‘ psycho- 
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drama.’’ ‘‘Spontaneity training’’ has 
evolved into a technique by which 
patients act out their troubles on a real 
stage, getting more catharsis and more 
self-correction than would commonly 
occur in an analytic recital. The concern 
of the psychoanalyst with transference, 
and of relationship therapists with the 
relationship to the counselor is seen as a 
single, narrow special case of the broad 
problem of handling personal relation- 
ships. Our experience with transfer of 
other learning would support Moreno’s 
thesis that it is better to practice in the 
actual relationships of everyday life than 
to expect much carry-over from an im- 
proved relationship with the analyst into 
the improvement of all other relation- 
ships, 

Here are four fairly distinct lines of 
psychotherapy and it would not be hard 
to deseribe half a dozen others. The kind 
of ‘‘New Light’’ that we crave is some 
comparative evaluation of these treat- 
ment techniques. Without implying 
anything less than the highest intellec- 
tual virtues in any of the proponents 
mentioned, we may recognize that the 
present situation in which each worker 
practices only his own special variety 
of treatment is made to order for 
mountebanks and charlatans. It is 
easier, we admit, to criticize than to 
prescribe a valid correction for the evil. 
Science’s usual safeguard, the control 
group, seems inapplicable because of the 
uniqueness of each case. Still, medicine 
uses controls although physical histories 
and physical illnesses are unique. Wish 
the editors of the J. c. P. would run a 
first-rate symposium on how we may 
proceed from personal panaceas toward 
tested therapies. 

Oh, by the way! The officers of the 
New York State Association of Applied 
Psychology have put up to us the sug- 
gestion of a Round Table at the May 
meeting, for ‘‘New Light’’ addicts. The 
idea proposed is that we get together 
to discuss some issue elaborated or be- 


labored in these columns. What would 
our readers say to the question: ‘‘How 
can we work toward more scientific psy- 
chotherapy?’’ Or what else would be 
more attractive? 

A well thought-out attack on the prev- 
alent theory that drug addicts seek 
pleasure or escape from emotional con- 
flict is made by Lindesmith (16). He 
finds the only rule which explains all 
opiate cases of addiction and non-addic- 
tion is that addiction occurs if use of 
the drug is consciously associated with 
alleviation of withdrawal symptoms. 
Since no one, however well adjusted, 
who has been given the drug to the point 
where withdrawal distress occurs, and 
who has started to use an opiate to re- 
lieve his suffering escapes addiction, it 
seems unnecessary to predicate prior 
emotional needs. Further, since patients 
given opiates in disguise frequently en- 
dure the withdrawal distress not under- 
standing what is wrong, and in conse- 
quence forming no dope habit, the role 
of intellectual symbolization is empha- 
sized. Here seems to be one case in 
which ‘‘insieht’’ is the most damaging 
kind of experience. Are there, perhaps, 
many others? How often is it dangerous 
to eat the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge? 

An encouraging beam of new light on 
personality training shines from the 
Keister and Updegraff report (13). Fif- 
teen immature and dependent pre-school 
children were trained in a series of puz- 
zle boxes getting more and more diffi- 
cult. When tested with a new and some- 
what different, impossible puzzle box, the 
trained children who had formerly been 
more infantile, now cried less, showed 
more interest and more independent 
effort. Maybe that’s not so new, after 
all. We have long believed that nothing 
else builds up courage as does a series of 
previous successes in similar situations. 
Still it’s reassuring to have the proof 
in experimental situations, statistically 
evaluated. 
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‘*Bless you, my children,’’ the parents 
say, and they live happily ever after, in 
the movies. But in life? Popenoe (23) 
presents data on more than seven hun- 
dred elopements. ‘‘Happy’’ marriages 
vary from 61 per cent in those who elope 
to avoid the expense or publicity of a 
formal wedding, down to 39 per cent 
among the thrill-seekers and 33 per cent 
among marriages forced by real or pre- 
tended pregnancy. Nearly half (45 per 
cent) of the elopements to get around 
strong parental objections turn out well; 
those with parental approval would prob- 
ably score about the same. 


Oh rather give me commentators plain, 
Who with no deep researches vex the brain! 


More than a century ago the English 
surgeon, rector and poet, George Crabbe, 
expressed the mood of many today en- 
gaged in practical work with human be- 
ings. Educators can now find an answer 
to this prayer in a new volume, The 
Scientific Movement in Education (21), 
which covers the whole field from school 
surveys to occupational planning. 
(From soup to nuts?) Strongest sec- 
tions summarize research contributions 
to special school subjects. The measure- 
ment aspect of research is played fortis- 
simo, contributions from clinies and 
theorists are soft-pedalled. We wonder 
whether progressive ideas in child gui- 
dance and school practice have really de- 
rived as much from tests and tabulations 
as this volume pretends. Still, a good 
ease has been made. Research, even 
narrowly defined, has brought about im- 
portant changes for the better in educa- 
tional theory and practise. 

How much new light on youth is to be 
found in Youth Education Today (3), 
the new yearbook presented at the meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City? 
The book presents a little new evidence, 
but is valuable mainly as an attempt to 
interpret for educational administrators 


what should be done to change such con- 
ditions as economic handicap, outmoded 
curricula, personality maladjustment, 
unrealistic citizenship education and the 
chaos of youth-serving organizations. 
Psychologists will be interested in the 
strong emphasis upon guidance. Wise 
education for sex and family relations is 
recognized to be a matter of psychological 
and sociological understanding for which 
physicians are rarely qualified. Testing 
programs are deemed wasteful unless ac- 
companied by group guidance discussions 
and individual counselling. Some para- 
graphs recommend the ‘‘ psychological . 
counselor’’ (pp. 99, 192) and urge that 
schools expect him to supervise case work 
done directly by the classroom teacher or 
principal. It is encouraging to find the 
superintendents saying that guidance re- 
sponsibilities do not end when a young- 
ster leaves school. Educational service 
for the youth up to twenty-one years of 
age, whether in school or out of school is 
the standard urged. Might note in this 
connection Fichandler’s article ‘‘On 
Locking the Stable’’ (9) in a recent 
School and Society. He would set up a 
legal board of educators, psychologists, 
psychiatrists and sociologists to care for 
pre-delinguents referred on leaving 
school. The plan of the superintendents, 
although more expensive, seems much 
saner. Why not guidance, continuously 
available, for all youth? Should a 
youngster have to threaten delinquency 
to get competent counsel on life 
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Resources for the Consultant 


Ruta Srrane 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW READING TESTS 


HERE is an interest in the develop- 
ment of new reading tests on all 
educational levels. This interest arose, 
especially in the case of high school and 
college tests, because the existing tests 
fall short of having satisfactory diagnos- 
tie value. Educators want to know the 
nature of a student’s reading difficulty 
as well as the fact that it exists. Accord- 
ingly test-makers are increasingly turn- 
ing their attention toward the diagnostic 
aspects of tests. This tendency is well 
illustrated by the tests described below. 


DURRELL-SULLIVAN READING CAPACITY 
AND ACHIEVEMENT TESTS* 


Description of the tests—These tests 
intended for use in grades three to six, 
aim to detect children whose reading 
ability is below their reading capacity. 
The Reading Capacity Test is based on 
the assumption that reading difficulty 
per se is revealed by a discrepancy be- 
tween the child’s understanding of 
spoken language and his understanding 
of the printed word. Accordingly, the 
Reading Capacity Test consists of two 
parts, word meaning and paragraph 
meaning. In each case the material is 
read aloud to the child who indicates his 


1 Published by World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York. The Reading Capac- 
ity Test of eight pages is put up in packages of 
twenty-five tests with directions for administer- 
ing and scoring, key, and class record. Price per 
package, net $1.10; specimen set $0.25. The 
Reading Achievement Test of twelve pages is 
similarly put up in packages of twenty-five tests. 
Price per package, net $1.25; specimen set $0.30. 
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comprehension of it by marking the num- 
ber of the picture which illustrates the 
correct response. This form of answer, 
while eliminating reading, involves two 
other abilities not directly connected 
with language comprehension, namely 
the recognition and ability to write num- 
bers and the ability to master the com- 
plex process of not only comprehending 
the passage but also keeping it in mind, 
identifying parts of its content with the 
answer to the questions asked, remem- 
bering the number of the question, iden- 
tifying it with the correct illustration, 
and finally writing the number in the 
proper place. This complex thought 
process is, to be sure, an indication of 
mental alertness and as such may be an 
important evidence of the child’s capac- 
ity to learn to read. 

The Reading Achievement Test follows 
the more usual form of multiple choice 
vocabulary and paragraph reading exer- 
cises. The authors state that ‘‘taken 
together, the Durreil-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity and Achievement Tests indicate 
those cases of reading retardation which 
cannot be accounted for on the basis of 
mental ability. In addition, they will 
answer the following questions: 


1. Can the child understand the written word 
as well as he can understand spoken lan- 
guage? Norms are presented separately for 
the Reading Capacity Test and the Reading 
Achievement Test. In addition, tables are 
given showing roughly the significance of dif- 
ferences between a score in the Capacity 
Test and a score in the Achievement Test. 
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2. Is the child’s difficulty in reading primarily 
one of vocabulary, or does it involve longer 
units of speech? Norms are given separately 
for both vocabulary and paragraph meaning. 

3. In which of the following phases of silent 
reading does the child show special disa- 
bility? 

a. Understanding sentences. 

b. Understanding words in context. 
ce. Noting detail. 

d. Getting the central thought. 

e. Locating specific information. 

4. Does the child also have difficulty in spelling? 
Reading difficulty and spelling difficulty are 
often closely related in the grades for which 
these tests are designed. 

5. Is he able to make a satisfactory written 
summary of materials which he reads, with- 
out the benefit of repeated access to these 
materials?’’ 


The mechanical form of the test is in- 
genious and every effort has been made 
to imerease the ease and accuracy of 
scoring. 

At present one form of each test for 
grades three to six are available. Addi- 
tional forms both for the Intermediate 
test (grades three to six) and for the 
Advanced test (grades seven to nine) 
may be expected to appear shortly. 

Reliability.—For the Reading Capac- 
ity Test, the split-half reliability coeffi- 
cients corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
Formula for individual grades combined 
the coefficient is 0.95. For the Reading 
Achievement Test the reliability coeffi- 
cients for individual grades are from 
0.94 to 0.96. For all grades combined, 
the coefficient is 0.98. 

Validity.—The validity is theoretically 
vocabulary and paragraphs used, success- 
ful use of the test with large numbers 
of clinical cases, and general form and 
standardization procedure followed. The 
authors report a substantial correlation 
with other reading tests. 


DURRELL ANALYSIS OF READING 
DIFFICULTY* 


This useful instrument consists of ‘‘a 
battery of individual tests in oral and 
silent reading, supplemented by a sys- 
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tematic check list for observation and 
record of faculty habits, confusions, and 
inadequate skills in different reading 
abilities.’’ The Individual Record Blank 
is most carefully and ingeniously ar- 
ranged for easy, accurate recording. 
The check list of difficulties which may 
be observed during the individual testing 
or ascertained from existing records and 
interviews is comprehensive. The blank 
should prove to be very helpful to work- 
ers in systematizing their diagnosis of 
individual reading problems. 


TRAXLER SILENT READING TEST” 


Description of test. The Traxler 
Silent Reading Test, designed for grades 
seven to ten, is one of the least artificial 
of the high-school reading tests. The 
first part consists of a story to be read 
and questions to be answered concerning 
it. This yields measures of study com- 
prehension and reading rate independent 
of comprehension. Part II, a test of 
word meaning, consists of a list of fifty 
sentences with one word underlined in 
each and a multiple choice of synonyms. 
Part III, a test of paragraph comprehen- 
sion, contains six paragraphs on different 
subjects followed by questions. The 
working time is forty-six minutes. There 
are two available forms and two addi- 
tional forms to be published. The many 
advantages of having four comparable 
forms for a high school are obvious. 

Reliability. The coefficients between 
forms I and II reported by the author are 
above 0.90. Except for the rather low 
reliability of the scores on story compre- 
hension, the separate parts of the test 
showed up well with coefficients above 
0.80. 

Correlation with other factors. One 
of the most significant indications of the 


1 World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. Individual Record Blanks in pack- 
ages of twenty-five blanks with Case Record, net 
$1.50. Examiner’s Kit (containing 5 Individual 
Record Blanks, 1 Tachistoseope, 1 Reading Para- 
graphs, 1 Manual), costs ** .65. 

2 Public School Publis g Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, 1934. 
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validity of a reading test is its correla- 
tion with the composite scores on a bat- 
tery of reading tests that sample the 
many-sided aspects of reading ability. 
The Traxler Test stands up well on this 
basis of evaluation, having a correlation 
of total test scores with composite scores 
on a battery of tests of 0.88. 

That the Traxler Test is not so closely 
related to school marks is indicated by a 
coefficient of 0.56 for eighty ninth-grade 
students. The correlations of marks with 
the sub-tests covered a range of 0.12 to 
0.58. 

Diagnostic Value. In addition to the 
separate scores on rate of reading narra- 
tive material studied in relationship to 
comprehension of the story, and sentence 
and paragraph comprehension, the Trax- 
ler test lends itself well to analysis of 
errors and to introspective reports on the 
part of students as to how they came to 
make certain errors. 


NEW TESTS IN PROCESS OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


There are several new ventures in the 
field of high-school and college reading 
tests which aim to meet some of the criti- 
cisms of existing tests. 

The Reading Comprehension Maturity 
Test still in the experimental stages, de- 
veloped by D. D. Feder, Director of Per- 
sonnel Research, the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, represents a new de- 
perture in measuring comprehension. 

'‘"he Mount Holyoke Reading Test 
which covers a fairly wide range of read- 
ing abilities on the college level is to be 
subjected to continued study and experi- 
mentation by Professor Moore. 

Dr. John D. Flanagan, Assistant Di- 
rector, Cooperative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education, New 


York, N. Y., is working on a new type of 
test which provides separate scores for 
speed of comprehension and level of com- 
prehension. This is Form O of the Coop- 
erative Literary Comprehension Test, a 
test of the abilities and insights that are 
involved in the comprehension of literary 
materials at the secondary school and 
college levels. A number of short prose 
or poetry passages of recognized quality 
are presented together with multiple- 
choice questions which are designed to 
determine whether the student under- 
stands the conventional modes of literary 
expression and whether he is able to dis- 
cern the general mood of the selection. 
This is a phase of reading that has been 
neglected in reading tests. Forms 1935, 
1936, and 1937 require forty-five minutes 
for administration. Form O, to be pub- 
lished May 1, 1938, provides separate 
scores for speed of comprehension and 
level of comprehension and requires 
forty minutes. Standard errors of 
measurement for different levels are 
given on the scoring key for each form. 
For a sealed seore of 50, the standard 
error of measurement is approximately 
2.5 scaled seore points. 


CRITICISMS OF EXISTING TESTS 

The chief criticisms of existing high- 
school and college tests are as follows: 
(1) they represent an artificial rather 
than a natural reading situation; (2) 
they are not sufficiently diagnostic; (3) 
they do not test the higher levels of read- 
ing ability involving appreciation, infer- 
ences, organization, application to real 
problems, and the use of reading as a 
stimulus to original thinking. These 
more mature reading habits may actually 
be negatively correlated with speed per 
se and with accurate reading for details. 
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News Notes 


Due to the time required for passing on 
membership qualifications this issue of 
the JouRNAL or ConsuLTING PsycHOLOGY 
is being mailed to all members of the As- 
sociation of Consulting Psychologists who 
have applied for membership in the 
American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists, as well as to the regular sub- 
seriber’s of the Journal. 


The Illinois Society of Consulting Psy- 
chologists met on January 21 to discuss 
the report of the special committee as- 
signed the task of finding ways and means 
of insuring as far as possible a favorable 
hearing for the society ’s proposed amend- 
ment to the present ‘‘commitment’’ law 
in Illinois—an amendment which aims to 
clarify the meaning of the term ‘‘quali- 
fied psychologist.’’ 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Psy- 
chological Association will be held in con- 
junction with the meeting of the Kansas 
Academy of Science at Pittsburg, Kansas, 
Friday, April Ist. 


The Boston Society of Clinical Psycholo- 
gists held its annual meeting at the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, Boston, on Feb- 
ruary 15. Dr. Florence Beaman Bock, 
of New York, spoke on her work at the 
Little Red Schoolhouse. 

For the past six months the meetings 
of the Boston Society have been devoted 
to a study of the problem of what should 
constitute the professional school training 
for the practice of clinical psychology. 


‘*Changes in Group Variability with 
Age’’ was the subject of a talk by Dr. 
Marvin J. Van Wagenen, assistant pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at the 


University of Minnesota, at a meeting of 
the Minnesota Society of Applied Psy- 
chology, held in the Minnesota Union, 
March 5, 1938. 


The Annual Meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Psychologists is to be held 
at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
on Friday, May 6th. 


The New York State Association of Ap- 
plied Psychologists plans to continue 
many of the activities previously carried 
on by the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists, and looks forward to becoming 
affiliated with the American Association 
of Applied Psychologists. 

Considerable interest has centered 
around the problem of membership re- 
quirements. The constitution sets up one 
class of membership which is equivalent 
to that of associate membership in the 
A.A.A.P. It was felt that a state organi- 
zation was not primarily to encourage 
high standards, although this should be 
done, but rather that it should be an asso- 
ciation which might speak with authority 
for all those within the state attempting 
to apply the principles of psychology. It 
is essential, therefore, that it be first of 
all representative. 

Provision was made for the organiza- 
tion of local chapters, but very little of 
a restrictive nature was introduced, the 
general feeling being that the local chap- 
ters should meet the needs of the com- 
munity and that these needs might differ 
from community to community. 

At the first meeting of the executive 
committee provision was made for invit- 
ing all members of the A.C.P. residing 
or working in New York State to become 
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‘members of the New York State Associa- 
tion without further filing of credentials. 
The treasurer reports that nearly one 
hundred members of the A.C.P. have 
already completed transfer of member- 
ship. 

Committees were authorized by the 
president and executive committee, and 
chairmen were appointed as follows: 
Membership Committee, Dorothea Mc- 
Carthy Rock, chairman; Program Com- 
mittee, Charles A. Drake, chairman; 
Committee on Constitution and Amend- 
ments, Emily Burr, chairman; Commit- 
tee on Incorporation, Richard H. Payn- 
ter, chairman; Legislative Committee, 
Katherine G. Ecob, chairman ; Committee 
on Nomination, Gertrude Hildreth, chair- 
man. 


The first annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Applied Psycholo- 
gists will be held at Columbia University, 
Saturday, May 7, 1938. No meeting will 
be scheduled for the forenoon. The 
afternoon session will be occupied with 
four or more round tables on topics of 
interest to psychologists in applied fields. 
The annual business meeting will be held 
at 4:00 P.M. The present plan provides 
for no formal dinner arrangements. At 
8:30 P.M. a general meeting, with Presi- 
dent Warren W. Coxe as chairman, will 
be addressed by several psychologists of 
national prominence. The members of 
the state association will receive a detailed 
program of the meetings. 


The Metropolitan Chapter of the New 
York State Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists held its first meeting on Fri- 
day, February 25, at the West Side 
Y. M. C. A., New York City. About 
sixty persons were present. The pro- 
gram was planned by Dr. K. Murdoch, 


chairman, Dr. M. Wilkins, and Dr. C. W. 
Manzer. 

The desirability of organizing the na- 
tional, state and local societies in such a 
way that each will have its own peculiar 
function to perform, without overlap- 
ping, was discussed briefly by Dr. War- 
ren W. Coxe, of the New York State 
Department of Education. 

The new revision of the Stanford- 
Binet was discussed by Miss Catherine 
Conway of the Bureau for Children with 
Retarded Mental Development and by 
Mr. Samuel Goldberg of the Bureau of 
Child Guidance, of the Board of Educa- 
tion in New York City. Miss Conway 
described the way in which the staff has 
revised the organization of the material 
to facilitate handling. They are finding 
the extension downward an advantage, 
and also the attractiveness of the mate- 
rial. The chief disadvantages are the 
heavy weighting with absurdities and 
the wide seatter which retarded children 
are showing. Mr. Goldberg regretted 
Terman’s insistence on sequential test- 
ing, and the omission of negroes from the 
standardization group. 

Dr. Gertrude Hildreth presented some 
retest data on superior children, showing 
a median difference of +7.16 points in 
1.Q. A similar group retested on the old 
Stanford-Binet showed a median change 
of + .96 points. 

The clinical value of the Rorschach 
test was diseussed by Dr. Bruno Klopfer 
and Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski. 

The group voted to request Dr. Mur- 
doch and the committee to continue 
active for the remainder of the year. 


The Pennsylvania Association of Clini- 
eal Psychologists will hold its annual 
meeting at Harrisburg, April 25. 
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